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The sketch in Fig. 80 shows the appearance of this famous sea-level
route of the Bosporus.  It is about twenty miles long, and is a very
narrow deep passage often only a mile wide.   The cliffs are several
hundred feet high at the northern end, where hard igneous rocks have
been affected by the depression. Most of the passage is cut in Paleozoic
(Devonian)  rocks, which extend far to the west, as indicated.  The
land is highest near the east shore, where it rises to about 1,000 feet.
It falls fairly gradually to the west, and is much lower in the young rocks
near the famous military lines of Tchatalcije. The lower portion of a
narrow tributary river valley has been drowned by the sea to form the
famous "Golden Horn." This joins the Bosporus just at its south-west
end, and formed a deep safe harbour for the vessels of medieval times
(Fig. 80),   The sultan's palace was just south of the Horn in the
shadow of the famous church of St. Sophia. Across the Horn to the
north is the residential suburb of Pera (P in the sketch), while Scutari
is to the east on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus (Sc in the sketch).
Here starts the modern railway to Ankara and Baghdad.
In Bowman's words: "It was jealousy among the Great Powers that
kept the Turk so long in Constantinople. No power wanted to- see
another in possession of the strategic gateway of the Bosporus."2 To the
Russians the outlet was more attractive than Leningrad, and they have
striven through the centuries to capture this open-water port, nearly
gaining their desires in 1878 and 1914. Today the Suez Canal has
robbed it of some of its former dominance-. The whole region near
the city is'demilitarized, and all shipping can pass freely in peace-time.
Today the mile-wicle Bosporus is far less of a military obstacle
than it was throughout the Middle Ages, but Istanbul still controls one
of the most strategic positions in Europe or Asia.
(2 and 3) The Morava-Vardar and Peartree Corridors in the Balkans
The next two major gates across the mountain barrier are of much
less historical importance, but are of great military significance even
today. They have always been the main corridors from the north to
the Aegean and Adriatic Seas respectively. The first which we have to
consider links together and determines the importance of the famous
towns of Belgrade and Salonika. It is usually named the Morava-
Vardar Corridor, from the two rivers which flow along the corridor. It
2The New World, New York, 1928; p. 517.